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THE UNITED STATES AS MEDIATOR. 

The reputation that the United States has of being 
friendly in the true sense to all nations is a hundred fold 
more honorable to her than any which she might have 
gained by trying to get a foothold in other countries and 
by pushing her own interests everywhere without regard 
to the rights of other and weaker races. There is not a 
nation in the world that considers this country her en- 
emy. 

How has this reputation been won ? By the faithful 
carrying out of the policy of non-interference in the 
affairs of others, by keeping out of entangling alliances 
and by treating other nations, as a rule, with justice 
and fairness. There have been temporary failures, with- 
out doubt, to maintain this policy, at least in some of its 
parts, but they have not been sufficient to compromise 
seriously the historic reputation of the nation. 

This national reputation has naturally caused different 
nations, in times of misunderstanding, to turn to this 
country for her friendly offices. Our Presidents have 
been made arbiters in a number of important difficulties. 
A conspicuous illustration of the power which such a 
name confers has been given in the course of the war 
still unended between China and Japan. The two most 
conspicuous foreign representatives in these two countries 
have been ministers Denby and Dunn. Whatever they 
have said or offered to do, whether accepted or not, has 
been invariably received as coming from a sincere desire 
to promote the best interests of both countries. The 
offers of mediation which have been made by our 
State Department, though declined, have been treated with 
a courtesy and consideration shown to no other country. 

"We would not underrate the efforts which the British 
Foreign Office has put forth to try to end the unfortunate 
struggle. The present Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery, 
is unquestionably a man of peace. We have not the 
least doubt that his efforts have been made in entire sin- 



cerity and without any undue reference to British interests 
in the East. So far as we know, Lord Kimberly, the 
Secretary of State, is in entire sympathy with him, and 
so is a steadily growing portion of all classes of the 
nation. But England has a bad reputation, which she 
can not get over in a day, no matter what the personnel of 
the Government and the Foreign Office may be. It was 
perfectly natural, therefore, that the proffer of her friendly 
offices should be bluntly declined. Her colonial exten- 
sion has been so marked everywhere by an unscrupulous 
policy of grab and hold, that she is not trusted anywhere. 
We wish it were otherwise, but this is the simple historic 
truth which no amount of glossing over can ever change. 
If our own country had followed a similar policy and had 
built up a navy in aid of its execution, she might to-day 
have owned (?) every foot of land on the American Con- 
tinent. But her policy has been steadily the opposite, 
and if she ever forsakes it, as some w?i-patriotic Ameri- 
cans would have her do, she would justly merit the strong- 
est condemnation and distrust of the world. 

As the end of the war in the East has been seen to be 
rapidly approaching, China has naturally, therefore, turned 
to the United States to seek aid in arranging the terms 
of peace, and the invitation sent to Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, to act as the special adviser of the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries is one of the greatest compli- 
ments that could have been paid to this country. It is 
true that Mr. Foster does not go as an official representa- 
tive of the Government, but his eminence as a diplomatist 
and his former position at the head of the State Depart- 
ment make his mission to all intents and purposes official. 
The Japanese Minister at Washington has expressed his 
personal gratification at the appointment, and it is 
thought that Mr. Foster's presence at the deliberations of 
the envoys of the two governments atTokio will not only 
hasten the conclusion of the terms of peace, but will 
secure their being honorable to China as well as to Japan. 
Everybody will hope that the mission may prove to be an 
eminently successful one, and that the cruel war may 
speedily come to an end. 

Americans can not better serve their country or exhibit 
the highest order of patriotism than by helping to main- 
tain inviolate that kind of foreign policy which makes us 
pre-eminently the peacemaker among the nations of the 
world. We shall be a thousand-fold more glorious to 
have led the world to peace, than to have conquered and 
possessed the whole of it by war. 



RUSSIA AND PEACE. 
Mr. Sergius Stepniak, in the December number of the 
North American Review, gives his reasons for believ- 
ing that there is no danger to the peace of Europe from 
the side of Russia. He is of the opinion that the danger 
of overthrow of the present autocratic form of government 
which a war would bring is so great that no Czar would 
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venture to break the peace under any ordinary conditions. 
We condense below some of his statements, which, com- 
ing as they do from an intelligent Russian, are entitled to 
great weight. 

Alexander III. became popular in Europe since he was 
declared to be the peacemaker of the nations. And now 
people ask themselves with anxiety whether his successor 
will follow in the same line, or, perhaps will rush head 
long into some foreign war, in order to distract people's 
attention from domestic affairs. 

Apprehensions of that kind, we can say it quite confi- 
dently, are perfectly groundless. 

Within the last thirty years Russia has made an enor- 
mous stride in advance, notwithstanding the stagnant im- 
mobility of her political institutions. She has become 
quite a new country. The economic conditions have 
changed since the emancipation of the serfs, assuming 
gradually the European type. But more striking still 
has been her intellectual growth. The bulk of the Rus- 
sian educated class is entirely European in their culture ; 
and for them autocracy is now as much an obsolete, ab- 
surd institution as for the intelligent foreign observers 
who look upon Russian things from outside. 

For one man who joins the revolution there are thou- 
sands of men who are secretly in sympathy with the 
efforts to have done with the present rigime and to obtain 
for their country freedom and representative government. 
And behind them there are hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of people who, not having logic enough to fully adhere 
to a constitutional program in the European sense, are dis- 
satisfied with the present rigime, and want changes in the 
constitutional line. 

Autocracy has outlived its age, and its overthrow is a 
question of days, the banner of democratic freedom ral- 
lying now-a-days all that is progressive and truly patriotic 
in Russia. 

If all those who wish for a change of the system of 
government would all of a sudden get the courage to 
frankly say so, autocracy could not stand a month. 

Now a war is just that powerful engine which operates 
such a transformation. No people can preserve a timid 
reticence in time of war, when the destinies of the country 
and the lives of those most dear to them are at stake. No 
police can then be strong enough to make the people 
silent. 

Those who were in St. Petersburg at the time of the 
last Turkish war, when the news of the reiterated disas- 
ters under Plevna came like thunderstrokes upon the 
public, remember that the city seemed on the eve of a 
revolution. 

In the present conditions of the country, moral, eco- 
nomical, financial, a war would be infinitely more dan- 
gerous. 

On the eve of the Turkish war, when her credit was 
naturally at a low ebb, the Government of Russia was 
able to obtain a loan of eighty-seven and one-third mil- 
lion roubles at the premium of eight and three-tenths per 
cent. Since 1890 the Russian Government had to pay a 
premium of about 20 per cent., — a fine upon its poverty 
which is exceeded only by that imposed by the financiers 
upon the insolvent Turkey. The loan of last autumn 
has not been covered yet, and is not likely to be, al- 
though the French subscribed to it eight times over. 



Is it possible that in such circumstances the new Czar 
can think of embarking upon a war ? No certainly, un- 
less he loses his mind. And, even if he does, there is 
the whole of his family, his ministers, and court to pre- 
vent his committing such madness. It is a question of 
life and death for all of them ; because any arduous, not 
to say unsuccessful, war, unless it be a defensive one, 
will mean the collapse of the system by which they live 
and thrive. Russia must stick to peaceful policy, what- 
ever the personal inclination of the Czar. Besides, there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose him to be otherwise 
than peacefully inclined. 

Mr. Stepniak does not here give all the reasons which 
induce the Russian Government to keep the peace, but he 
probably gives the chief one. The prophets of ill are con- 
tinually pointing us now to France, now to Russia, now 
to Germany (as Mr. Stepniak does), as the chief menace 
to the peace of Europe, but the more one studies the situ- 
ation the more convinced one becomes that the danger is 
about as great, or as little, at one point as at another. 
The outbreak of the great war, if it ever comes, is most 
likely to be the result of some sudden combination of po- 
litical conditions, which the most astute diplomats will not 
be able to resolve in a peaceful way. The whole of Eu- 
rope is a vast shaving-box of war material and a match 
dropped in at any point may easily produce an awful 
conflagration. The only certain way to prevent this 
impending conflagration is to begin at once to re- 
move the contents of the box. Let Russia begin this, if 
she desires to be a real peacemaker. 



THE APPEAL FOR A LARGER ARMY. 

Recommendations for the increase, of the standing 
army of the Uuited States continue to be made by the 
military men. On retiring from the command of the army 
of the East General 0. 0. Howard repeated the opinion to 
this effect which he had made more than once previously. 
The General-in-Chief of the Army, Schofield, in his 
report to the Secretary of War, recommends an addition 
of about 15,000 men to the present force. In an article 
recently published, Adjutant General Ruggles sets forth 
the purposes for which the army exists and finds by care- 
ful calculation that only 5500 men need be added to the 
present force to bring it up to the required efficiency. It 
seems that the Generals can not agree as to the increase 
required. Some want a small number added, others 
want the army doubled in size. But they all wish the 
policy of reduction, which prevailed from 1866 to 1879, 
reversed. Their difference of opinion as to the amount 
of increase required is a sufficient proof that the reasons 
leading them to wish the army enlarged are little if any- 
thing more than mere vague personal conjectures. We 
wish some one of them would give us in an intelligible 
shape exactly how each and every division of the army 
in all parts of the country has been employed, or passed 
its time, for the year 1894. The people might then be 



